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Tonight’s speaker is... 
Dianne Tilley. 


Dianne is currently teaching Natural Resource Management at the Gordon Institute of TAFE and is coordinator of 
Natural Resource Management Landcare at Gordon TAFE. She formerly worked at the Australian Animal Health 
Laboratories as a Scientific Officer. 


Her interest in the natural environment is wide. She has been involved in Orange-bellied Parrot and mammal surveys, 
is the holder of quite a few wildlife licences, and is a representative on environment committees, e.g. The Reference 
Committee for Coastal and Marine Planning Program and the City of Greater Geelong Environmental Implementation 
Committee. 


Dianne’s subject will be ‘Photosynthesis.’ 
The April meeting is the Annual General Meeting and is also a Members’ Night. 


Our speaker will be Graeme Tribe. He will show us slides taken in Spain and Morocco during the trip that he and 
Wilma did 12 months ago. 


Nomination forms for 


FLINDERS RANGES BUSH CAMPOUT 8 - 13 JUNE Committee positions 


will be available at the 
March and April general 
meetings, also at the 
group meetings; 


Graham Medlin of SAFN Society has invited Victorian naturalists to join them 
for a bush campout at Chambers Gorge. 


Graham is a retired teacher who regularly took his senior students to study 
this area. He has written a Field Guide that is available from the SA Museum. 
If you are interested and would like further information regarding the campout 


and the Guide (which can be bulk ordered for $25.00), please contact me. 
Dick Southcombe — Phone 5243 3916. 


alternatively, please 
contact the Secretary. 


PLANT GROUP 
...Dick Southcombe 


Ferns is the subject for our meeting on 
Tuesday March 13 at Clairvaux. Bring 
specimens, magnifiers and reference 
material. All welcome. 


See pages 7,14 & 15 
for more notices! 


The following new member 
joined in recent months 


Mr Bryant Attwood 


We wish.him a long and enjoyable 
association with our Club. 


CLUB EXCURSION — MARCH 18 
(CHANGE TO PROGRAM) 
Fossil search at Batesford Quarry 


We are fortunate that Bill Hughes of Geelong Cement has agreed to a final visit 
to the quarry on March 18. 


FNCV Geology group is also visiting on that day and we are to assemble with 
them at 9.30am in the car park next to the Fyansford Hotel. We will then drive 
in convoy to the quarry and stay there from 10.00am to 3.00pm; during this 
time the gates will be locked. 


Children are welcome. Hard hats are not necessary. Toilet facilities are 
limited. 


Leaders: Dick Southcombe and Judy Rowe 

Geelong city departure point — 9.00am from the car park off Little Ryrie 
Street behind Griffiths Book Shop. 

(N.B. All future main excursions will depart from this point.) 


(The excursion to Brisbane Ranges National Park and the Ted Errey Nature 
Circuit has been postponed until springtime.) 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, March 26, 2001 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not get in. 
Hard copy (for scanning) or diskette to: 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 


Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au_ . 
Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or Mobile 0409 723022 
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MARCH DIARY 


.. Joe Hubbard 


A couple of weeks ago we found two 
Red-capped Plovers’ nests, just 
scrapes among the shells, two 
beautifully camouflaged eggs in 
each. 

This was an exciting find for us, but 
excitement was quickly tempered by 
concern. 

Around one nest were the prints of 
a rather large dog, and within a 
metre of the other, a horse had been 
ridden, and in close proximity to 
both, were tyre marks of bikes. 

And this was in a so-called 
protected area! 

This little experience of ours, 
demonstrated to us how our so- 
called leisure activities can be such 
a threat to our wildlife. Even we 
could have crushed these eggs. 
Then there are natural predators, 
ferals such as foxes and cats, and 
shell grit extraction... 

Well that’s enough doom and 
gloom — let's see what March has to 
offer. You'll feel a lot better for it! 


3.3.99 Newtown 

The day of the white bird. Val had 
seen it last night, sitting in the 
cypress tree. Today it was in the 
Lemon-scented Gum. It was 
certainly white with the palest of 
yellow wing bars. It looked the size 
of a honeyeater, and behaved like a 
honeyeater, and was trying to keep 
company with New Hollands. 

We haven't seen it again. 


4.3.98 Newtown 

10.00am, wandered out to kitchen to 
make coffee, as usual checked the 
sky — a flock of about 50 Needletails 
— circling and seemed to be moving 
west. Decided to check 360. 
There, not visible to the naked eye, 
were hundreds to the NE (Newtown 
looking towards Avalon) and 
seeming to stretch beyond binocular 
range. i 


4.3.00 Newtown 
Wanderer Butterfly in the backyard. 
Yesterday, one in Geelong centre. 


7.3.99 Jerringot 
Clean Up Australia Day. Not a lot 


turned up but the few of us did a 
great job — lots of rubbish bagged. 


Distractions: 

Flowering Monkey-flower and 
masses of the pink Slender 
Knotweed. : 

Sunning Growling Grass Frogs 
— more water splashes than good 
views. 

A pair of Chestnut Teal with 9 
‘teallings’ — others sunning 
themselves on the boxes. 

White-faced Herons — one ona 
nesting box, the other on the old 
tree we had dragged into the 
swamp for that purpose. 

Australian Spotted Crake — 
flicking white tail - feeding on 
edge of reed bed. 


9.3.99 Newtown 
Late afternoon, a circling swarm 
of ants on their nuptial flight, 
wings yellowed by the low sun, 
with attendant dragonflies cutting 
through the swirl, time and time 
again, taking their evening meal. 
One was distracted momentarily 
by the thistle seed heads floating 
through, darting up to investigate 
this new food source. 


9.3.00 Torquay 

An interesting nature reserve in 
the middle of Torquay? What a 
surprise it was to find Deep Creek 
Reserve. This linear reserve 
takes in the creek’s banks, quite 
steep in parts, and runs from the 
Geelong-Torquay Road to the 
sea, Zeally Bay, where there is a 
great view and an interesting sun- 
dial. 

This reserve protects a lot of 
Sheoaks, Grasstrees and Sweet 
Bursaria. These were the 
obvious, but spring could be quite 
rewarding for the walker. 

Black Cockatoos (7) flew 
overhead towards Barwon 
Heads. 


11.3.99 Bannockburn Reserve 
Afternoon walk, 3.00 — 4.00pm, 
along the track from the carpark, 
through the Yellow Gums, 
shedding bark and looking freshly 
painted. 

Hardly started out when | 
glimpsed a grey something 
disappearing into a Yellow Gum 
hollow. When we returned, we 
detoured, and after a_ silent 
approach, discovered it was an 
Owlet-nightjar taking the warm 
afternoon sun. 

Another treat was the sight of 
Rainbow  Bee-eaters flying 
around the tree tops or perching 
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in the upper branches. I’m told they 
flock now before moving northwards 
for the winter. 

At a small dam, there were good 
sightings of honeyeaters drinking 
and bathing - Brown-headed, 
White-naped, White-plumed, 
Yellow-faced and New Holland. 


11.3.00 Newtown 

This morning found a lacewing on 
the windowsill. This is a small, 
delicate insect with two pairs of filmy 
wings with quite long thread-like 
antennae. | shall call it a Green 
Lacewing! If I’m right it will be good 
for the roses —- its larvae are 
predators of aphids. 


12.3.98 Newtown 

40° day. A change about 4.50pm 
brought the smell of bushfire smoke 
and Needletail moving west. 

A lot of ants in nuptial flights. 
Silvereyes, among others, hawking 
for them. 

Welcome Swallows were feeding 
at a lower level than the Swifts, and 
below these many dragonflies. 

Above all, a raptor, very high, 
circling. 


14.3.99 Lake Victoria 
Plenty of Red-necked Stints, lesser 
number of Curlew Sandpipers, most 
showing some breeding plumage, 6 
Hooded Plover, numerous Chestnut 
Teal, a Great Egret, 5 Black-winged 
Stilts and about 40 small Terns. 
Flowering — Creeping Brookweed, 
Shiny Swamp-mat, Southern Sea 
Heath and Wirilda Wattle. 


15.3.98 You Yangs 
Walked to Burros Pit area. 


Watched - two Hoary-headed 
Grebes, breeding plumage, 
swimming on the ‘lake’ and carrying 
young on their backs under their 
wings. 

After they decided we offered no 
threat, the three young were 
dropped off into the water, with a 
sideway flick of the wings. 

The parents then commenced to 
dive for food for the young who 
remained on the surface. 


19.3.97 Stingaree Bay 
Watched a hawk hunting in the salt 


marsh in metre high vegetation. It 
was pursuing something quite 
quickly — running — first time I’ve 
seen this behaviour. Dark brown, 
yellow legs, banded chest - 
probably a Brown Goshawk. 
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21.3.98 Queenscliff 
About 4.30pm we noticed several 
hundred Shearwaters flying low in 
through the Heads. They were just 
the vanguard — many more flew in to 
form great rafts on the water. 
Perched on the pier railings near 
the Pilot Station were about 200 
Crested Terns. 
The sea was getting rougher by the 
minute, so | guess these birds had 
heeded the storm warning. 


21.3.99 Pomborneit 

Arrival, wet gear on, umbrellas 
unfurled and a walk across the fields 
to a well hidden lava cave 
signposted by a clump of large 
Manna Gums and a Blackwood 
which grew out of. an archway of 
basalt under which we passed to get 


emergence of hundreds of Bent- 
wing Bats that funnelled into the 
main cave from a cavity in the 
ceiling. They flew around in the 
darkness, and as they swirled 
past the day-lit cave entrance, it 
was a remarkable sight. 


22.3.00 Newtown 
Seen for first time, a Gang Gang 
Cockatoo drink from the birdbath. 
But what a performance! It 
landed on the nearby clothesline, 
then hung upside down 
considering how it was to get to 
the bath. After some time, it flew 
to the landing stick (placed for this 
purpose) by the bath, then 
hopped on the bath and drank. 


24.3.98 Newtown 
Out of the bathroom window, saw 


pass. 

This mature bird seemed to have 
all of its markings accentuated by 
the afternoon light — slatey back, 
grey head etc. 


30.3.00 Newtown 

Return of the Golden Whistlers — 
calls — they seem to arrive with the 
cooler weather. 

Grey Fantails — here in autumn too 
— transient. 

Flock of 15+ Gang Gangs camp in 
a nearby tall gum in the densest 
canopy. More visits to the birdbath. 

Eastern Spinebills in the Salvias 
and Fuchsias. 

Butterflies — Imperial White, 
Australian Admiral, Common 
Brown, Grass Dart, Grass Blue. 

Crimson Rosellas — berries and 
fruit. 


to the entrance. 
Once inside, we were impressed 
by its size and the sudden 


a Brown Goshawk looking grand 
and big, sitting in the cypress tree, 
no doubt waiting for its dinner to 


Do you feel better now? 
Cheers! g 


Unusual Behaviour of Latham’s Snipe at Jerringot 


...Gordon McCarthy 


In the February, 1997 issue of the Geelong Naturalist, Vol 32 No 9, Claire Appleby of Camberwell wrote of her 
observations some years previously, of the display flight of ‘Japanese’ — Latham’s Snipe Gallinago harwickii in non- 
breeding grounds. This display flight was observed at Jerringot ‘Belmont Common.’ As the author states, it was a stroke 
of luck to observe this behaviour. 


Most observations are a matter of being in the right place at the right time. Even to be able to observe Snipe for any 
length of time is a bonus; most times it is a rush of wings a “squark” and a rear view of a fast jinking flight. So on January 
24, 2001, on a still overcast day, while | was sitting in our hide at Jerringot, two Snipe walked out onto the mud in front. 
The low water and mud flats make for great viewing at present. 


After sitting quietly for some time, the two Snipe suddenly came together. After fronting up to each other, one lifted and 
fanned its tail feathers, showing up the large orange spots. They alternately bowed and stretched chest to chest for 
some 5 minutes. 


Suddenly a third bird arrived and appeared to aggressively challenge the first bird with the spread tail; the third bird also 
spread and lifted its tail feathers. They stood chest to chest with crossed bills, then commenced stretching, bowing and 
flapping. The other bird, which | assumed was probably female, crept away into a patch of dried water ribbons. The 
‘males’ continued to go chest to chest, suddenly flying up together, almost touching, for about 2 to 3 metres. The two 
birds appeared to be identical. This continued as they moved about 5 metres out across the dried mud, flapping, 
posturing and creeping, occasionally flying up together. At one stage one bird turned away and stuck its bill down into 
the mud as if feeding, the other bird appeared to attack it again. One bird would sit down, then the other one would once 
again run, flapping at it, they both crouched down and crept along side by side, then one behind the other. 


After about 15 minutes or so, they appeared to lose interest and one rejoined the original bird (female?), the other 
retreated into the thicker vegetation. The original pair remained sitting in front of the hide for a further 20 minutes. Was 
this early pairing behaviour, or two males practising territorial display? I’m only assuming that the two birds were males 
and the original one a female, who took no further part! Or are they like Painted Snipe with dominant females? 


&> 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


Crested Pigeon 


Name Crested Pigeon Ocyphaps 
lophotes 


Description Medium grey ground- 
feeding pigeon with fine-pointed 
long dark upward-pointing crest. 
Iridescent green violet and gold 
speculum, edged with white. Deep 
pink legs and feet. Red eye-ring, 
orange iris. Characteristic wing- 
whistle. 


Length 31-35 cm. 
Voice Musical Whoo. 
Food Seeds, leaves, insects. 


Habitat Open woodlands, always 
near water. Farmlands, roadside 
trees. Avoids dense vegetation. 


Range Australia-wide, in suitable 
habitat. Not Tasmania. 


Geelong Normally unusual visitor, 
becoming more frequent and 
extending southwards. 


Nest Rough, frail platform of slender 
twigs in foliage. 


Eggs 2, pure white, elliptical. 


Similar Species Common 
Bronzewing has no crest.: Spinifex 
Pigeon is brown, occurs only in 
northern Australia. 


KRKKKKK 


More and more local observations 
over the past few years make one 
wonder if the Crested Pigeon is 
extending its range permanently or 
is merely taking advantage of 
several dry seasons. The species 
has this year been recorded as far 


south as Freshwater Creek, but 
did not rate a mention in Belcher’s 
Birds of Geelong (1914). The 
species has benefited from the 
clearing of forests and 
woodlands and the planting of 
crops, together with the provision 
of a permanent water supply 
through dams. 


The Crested Pigeon is one of the 
Bronzewing family and its beauty 
is not always noticed, although 
John Gould was well aware of its 
charms: 


The chasteness of its colouring, 
the extreme elegance of its form, 
and the graceful crest which flows 
backwards from its occiput, all 
tend to render this Pigeon one of 
the most lovely of its tribe 
inhabiting Australia; and in fact | 
consider it not surpassed in 
beauty by any other from any 
other part of the world. 


Major Mitchell also thought them 
attractive, but, like other early 
explorers, he also appreciated 
their food value. He wrote (25 
May 1828): 


Mr McLeod shot two beautiful 
bronze winged pigeons, which 
seemed to me the handsomest 
birds | ever saw, from the deeply 
varying dye of the feathers in the 
wings ... we had plenty of birds, 
which being cooked by Sam, Mr. 
Dixon’s cook, afforded us 
messing which would have been 
considered great luxury at 
Sydney. 


We may not have great flocks of 
Crested Pigeons around 
Geelong, but in Gould’s day they 
were common inland. 


It frequently assembles in very 
large flocks, and when it visits the 
lagoons or river-sides for water, 
during the dry seasons, generally 
selects a single tree, or even a 
particular branch, on which to 
congregate; very great numbers 
perching side by side, and all 
descending simultaneously to 
drink: so closely are they packed 
while thus engaged, that | have 
heard of dozens of them being 
killed by the single discharge of a 
gun. 


Its powers of flight are so rapid as 
to be unequalled by those of any 
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member of the group to which it 
belongs; an impetus being acquired 
by a few quick flaps of the wings; it 
goes skimming off apparently 
without any further movement of the 
pinions. Upon alighting on a branch, 
it elevates its tail and throws back its 
head, so as to bring them nearly 
together, at the same time erecting 
its crest and showing itself off to the 
utmost advantage. 


Country children have called this 
bird ‘wire-wings’, because of the 
characteristic whistling of its wings 
as it flies. This is caused by a 
modified primary flight feather, the 
third inwards from the end of the 
wing. Its tip is notched, giving it a 
different shape from those 
surrounding it. The whistle may be 
a danger sound to others as it 
rapidly takes off, or a contact sound 
between members of a flock. 


It is opportunistic in its feeding, 
taking food put out for poultry, spilt 
grain, the seeds of the introduced 
Patterson's curse and a wide range 
of native seeds as well as insects, 
lerps and green leaves. It also has 
the unusual habit of storing in its 
crop the leaves of medics on semi- 
arid plains. All pigeons store food for 
later use in their crop, which is an 
enlargement of the oesophagus 
wall. 


It feeds entirely on the ground but 
spends the rest of its time in trees or 
bushes. It prefers to fly in short 
bursts. When it takes off, the crest 
lies flat along the crown of the head. 


The Crested Pigeon is one of the 
few Bronzewings to have a display 
flight. It flies upwards to 30 metres 
high, at a steep angle, wings loudly 
beating. Its wings are held out at the 
apex of its flight, then it descends 
rapidly, often in a semi-circle, to a 
perch. 


yp 
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Decline in Frog Population - Current Knowledge of Cause 


...Dave King 


Unit 216/86 Church Street, Grovedale 3216 


For some 20 years it has been seen that a serious decline in frog numbers was occurring throughout the world. In the 
beginning many hypotheses were postulated as to the cause, ranging from world climate warming, pollution, increase 
in solar UV radiation, to rampant disease. 


It created an urgency in determining what the exact problem was and what, if any, repercussions that problem might 
have on other organisms living on this planet. As a result, intensive research was initiated in Australia, USA and UK. 
In Australia, between 1996 and 2000, the Natural Heritage Trust allocated $1.4 million to frog recovery projects, (Anon 
2001). These projects include research at the CSIRO's Animal Health Laboratory (AAHL) in Geelong, and surveys by 
James Cook University and the Amphibian Research Centre. 


Six species of endemic Australian frog are feared to have recently become extinct, and there has been a serious decline 
in the population of many other species. In 1993 a fungus was discovered amongst frogs in Queensland. These frogs 
were either dead or in the process of dying. Research has found it to be a fungus of the order Chytridiales, identified as 
Batrachochytrium* dendrobatidis, generally referred to as a chytrid. Its presence in Australia, since at least 1978, has 
been determined by the checking of museum collections. Chytrids, of which there are a great many species, occur 
largely as saprophytes in aquatic. situations (Moore-Landecker, 1972). 


B. dendrobatidis apparently thrives on keratin, which, in amphibians composes the external layer (stratum corneum) of 
the epidermis. This effectively impairs the cutaneous respiration and osmoregulation of the amphibian. The fact that 
the protein keratin provides the nutrient necessary for the continued survival of the chytrid fungus poses two problems 
for the control of the fungus. 


1. The tadpole stage of the frog possesses keratin on its mouth parts only. Therefore, it is able to survive whilst being 
a carrier of the fungus. In many cases tadpoles do not metamorphose to the adult stage in any one season, thereby 
carrying over infection to other generations. This delay in metamorphosis can be brought about by a relatively low 
temperature, such as found in montane habitats, a situation in which many species have been severely affected, 
both in Australia and America. 

2. The fungus is able to survive on the keratin present in any deceased animal, the keratin of which may remain in 
the environment for some considerable time (Berger et al. 2000). It should be noted that keratin is a constituent of 
horn, claw and hair. 


Parasitic chytrids mainly infect plants, algae, protozoa and invertebrates, (Muller, 1976). ‘Algae frequently suffer from 
chytrid infection in epidemic proportions’,(Moore-Landecker, 1972). The B. dendrobatidis infecting amphibians is the 
only chytrid that is known to parasitise vertebrates, ((Berger, 2000). The way in which it is suspected the chytrid fungus 
causes death in amphibians is: 

a) - epidermal hyperplasia (hyper, above; plassein, to mould) impairs the cutaneous respiration and osmoregulation; 

b) fungal toxin is absorbed; 

c) combination of both (Berger et al. 2000). Survival of the infected tadpole suggests that (a) is the most likely cause. 


Surveys of museum specimens collected before the observed decline in frog populations in Australia and Central 
America show no signs of chytrid infection, indicating that the virus has developed in relatively recent times or is a 
mutation of a virus previously not virulent. 


An outstanding message from all this is that transfer of specimens, either as tadpoles or adult amphibians, from one 
habitat to another, is to be discouraged. 


* Batrachomyomachia --The Battle of the Frogs & Mice — title of a mock-heroic poem falsely ascribed to Homer, (Beard, 
1885). 


References 
Anon, (2001) ‘Freeing frogs from a fatal fungus’ The Journal of Natural Heritage Trust, No 8, Summer 2001. 
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OUT AND ABOUT 


...Valda Dedman 


World Wetlands Day and water 
snails, invertebrate research 
worry, a golden home, hot 
possum, ways of eating apples, 
bird emblem for Geelong. 


World Wetlands Day was on 2nd 
February. In this part of the world it 
was a day of total fire ban. The birds 
at Balyang Sanctuary included three 
Royal Spoonbills feeding in the blue- 
green-algae-ridden water. Children 
from Fyans Park School were 
enthusiastic about them and the 
invertebrates they found with 
members of the Geelong 
Waterwatch team. 


Later | was given a bottle of Banrock 
Station wine, an appropriate choice, 
because on World Wetland Day 
endangered water snails were 
released back into the Banrock 
wetlands. They were the river snail 
Notopala sublineata hanleyi, thought 
to have become extinct 25 years ago 
through lessened flow and 
consequent habitat changes in the 
Murray-Darling system. 


Notopala is one of the larger 
freshwater native snails, 20-25 mm 
long and yellowy-green to brown, 
with a narrow dark brown band 
towards the base of the last whorl. It 
lives in running water and bears 
living young, rather than laying eggs, 
being a member of the ancient 
Viviparidae family. The females 
brood their young to a crawl away 
stage, so dispersal is somewhat 
limited. They graze on the bottom of 
the river on what is known as a 
bacterial “biofilm”. Hydrological 
changes along the Murray River 


Rams Hern Shell 


Freshwaker Limpek 
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changed this to an algal-based 
biofilm, which the river snail 
cannot effectively assimilate, so it 
starves to death. It was 
rediscovered in an irrigation 
pipeline in 1992. 


Well, that set me thinking about 
native snails in general and our 
local water snails in particular, and 
soon | was down at the Barwon 
River, turning over rocks. Thirty 
seconds later | had a tiny, fragile, 
brown conical snail in my hand. 
With Brian Smith and Ron 
Kershaw’s Field guide to the Non- 
marine Molluscs of South Eastern 
Australia | soon worked out that | 
had found Physastra gibbosa, 
common in freshwater in slow- 
flowing rivers, billabongs and 
lakes throughout SE Australia. 
This snail has been found on 
several of the Reedy Lake 
surveys carried out in recent years 
by the GFNC. 


| was lucky to come across such 
an easy one to identify. There’s 
much more to snail study than a 
shell, but that’s where | started. 
They come in various shapes and 
sizes, plain or decorated, with left- 
handed (sinistral) or right-handed 
(dextral) openings, some of which 
can be closed off with a cap or 
operculum. Two or three basic 
shapes — (globose) round and 
bulbous like the garden snail, a tall 
spiral (elongate) or a flat ram's 
horn (planiform) spiral. 


Most are tiny, some only a couple 
of millimetres long. The snail | 
found was 8.5 mm and it had a 
distinctive twist in the columella. 
See diagram. The animal inside 
was black. 


And different species are found in 
different habitats. Some live in 


Physastra gipposa 
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weeds and algae, some in mud, 
some under rocks, some in more 
saline water than others. In the 
Geelong region there are perhaps a 
dozen species. Some prefer fast- 
flowing water, others are found in 
backwaters, lakes, dams or 
billabongs. 


In his excursion report last month 
Bob Preston mentioned the ‘shelly 
beach, a half metre deep 
accumulation of tiny molluscs’ at 
Lake Corangamite. These would 
have been Coxiella striata, a lovely 
pink turreted shell about 1 cm in 
length, very tolerant of saline water. 
Did you know that Lake Corangamite 
is the largest permanent saline lake 
in Australia? 


| found similar, but much smaller, 
snails around the margins of Salt 
Lake, St Leonards. They were 
probably Hydrobia  buccinoides, 
found in estuarine sections of tidal 
creeks and associated lagoons. 


There are also freshwater limpets, 
not related to those found on the 
seashore. They are really snails 
without coils in the shell, 3-5 mm 
long, pale yellowish-brown to 
colourless. They are found on the 
stems of the leaves of aquatic plants 
in still water or on the surface of 
smooth stones in fast flowing water. 


Next month l'Il look at some of the 
native land snails. 


There is a great deal yet to be 
discovered about out snails; indeed 
many species may not have even 
been discovered. So | am disturbed 
to learn that invertebrate research at 
the Museum of Victoria is to virtually 
disappear. What will happen to the 
collections from the Geelong area 
that Dave King has so painstakingly 
collected and identified? Will we be 


Dertte! Aperkure- 


Coxiella striate 
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able to access what is already in the 
Museum and how can the sum of 
knowledge be increased? 


aly 
nos 


A ‘lady’ had built a wonderful ‘tree 
house’ in Betty Quirk’s Drysdale 
garden. It was an almost perfect 
cartwheel of golden silk, set at an 
oblique angle above the path, and 
glowing in the sunlight. Its builder, 
Nephila ornata, sat in the centre, 
long, shiny brown legs outstretched. 
She was a large plum-coloured 
spider with a silvery sheen. Her 
plump oval body was as big as my 
thumbnail. The debris of former 
meals hung in a line above the hub. 


At our approach she moved to the 
edge of the orb and we noticed 
another, much smaller, inhabitant. It 
could have been a dewdrop or 
quicksilver spider, one of the 
Argyrodes species, which often live 
in Nephila’s web and feed on prey 
too small for her to bother with, or 
the male Nephila which comes 
along in the summer months to 
mate with the large female. After 
maturing the female hangs her egg 
cases of loosely woven golden silk 
in vegetation close to the web. 
Autumn is the time to look for these 
and the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, a likely place to find them. 
Ie: 


Some exciting and unusual birds 


have visited Hospital Lake this 
summer. However, the weather 
was too hot and the water level 
was too low for me to find the 
Black-tailed Native Hens or the 
Glossy Ibis, but the purple 
Monkey flower Mimulus repens 
colonising bare ground was a 
pretty sight. 


Hot weather can make life difficult 
for furry creatures. In 40° heat a 
Brush-tailed Possum at Balyang 
sanctuary drooped its long, fluffy 
tail out of its nest box entrance 
and held up its open hand, palm 
out, in an effort to keep cool. 
or 

Gang Gangs are messy, wasteful 
eaters, Crimson Rosellas are 
thrifty, neat and methodical. | 
watched them both feeding in the 
same apple tree. The Gang Gang 
was only interested in the pips. 
Holding on to the stem with its left 
foot, it tore into a new fruit with its 
strong beak. Bits of apple flesh 
went flying in all directions and in 
a few minutes the bird had all it 
wanted or could reach, and the 
apple fell to the ground. The 
Crimson Rosella flew in to 
continue eating an unfinished 
fruit. It slid gently down a slender 
branch to the apple drooping from 
the very tip. Using only its bill, it 
systematically worked its way 
around the edge of an already 


large ‘bite’ in the apple, taking small 
mouthfuls and spitting out unwanted 
skin as it went. When it had had an 
‘elegant sufficiency’, it climbed 
carefully back up the branchlet, and 
flew off. The apple remained, ready 
for the rosella’s next meal. 
1: 

What would you choose for 
Geelong’s bird emblem? Would it be 
the Orange-bellied Parrot? Or the 
Silver Gull? Or Latham’s Snipe? 
What about the New Holland 
Honeyeater? What criteria should 
you use? The bird should be able to 
capture the public imagination, but 
should it be rare and seldom seen or 
ubiquitous, in every garden or on 
every beach? Should it be a good 
songster or have pretty colours? 
Very large or tiny? A specialist 
feeder? Are there any spectacular 
breeding colonies? Do any breed 
here and not elsewhere? | don't 
think there is a bird unique to our 
city, but there are some that occur 
here at the limit of their range. Could 
you protect a vulnerable or 
endangered bird by ‘adopting’ it? 


Which bird would you nominate? 
Think about it and send your 
candidate and the reasons for your 
choice to me c/- The Editor Geelong 
Naturalist or email 


dedmanv@mail.austasia.net. 
YH 


CONNECTIONS WITH THE SEA 


Environment Seminar — 


Wednesday March 14 
9.00am to 4.30pm 


Barwon Heads SLSC lounge 
13th Beach Road 
Barwon Heads 


‘SALT MARSH, MANGROVES, WOODLANDS, ESTUARY, DUNES, THE SEA’ 


Guest Speakers — Guided Walks 


Bookings are essential — do not delay if you wish to attend. 


Contact Jon Duthie, 4 Noble Street, Barwon Heads 3227 
Phone: 5254 1115 business hours or 5254 2626 after hours 


E-mail: /duthie@vtown.com.au 


This seminar is free. A picnic lunch will be provided as well as morning and afternoon tea. 
Bring suitable footwear, hat, sunscreen, insect repellent, binoculars. 


This is part of the 


BARWON HEADS FESTIVAL OF THE SEAS, 


celebrating our links to the sea through the diversity of our environment, history, culture and lifestyle. 
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‘GROUP TERMS’ for birds. 


...Robert G Ganly 


Our members may be interested in the following list of ‘Group Terms’ taken from my 1935 edition of The Modern 
Illustrated Home Dictionary. 


| find some of the terms extremely apt and descriptive and wonder why these colourful terms of our past are 
disappearing from our vocabulary? Perhaps the recent wader count would look much more interesting with references 
to the wings of plovers (or perhaps they were deserts) and the wisps/walks of snipe etc that we encountered! A flight 
of dunlins would have been fantastic! 


The terms still existing today as per The Macquarie Dictionary are marked below. How often these days do we refer to 
a murmuration of starlings or a charm of goldfinches? 


BIRD GROUP TERM BIRD GROUP TERM 
Bitterns Sedge Pigeons Flock 
Choughs Chattering Pigeons Flight 
Coots Covert Plovers Wing 
Cranes Herd Pochards Flight 
Doves Dule Pochards Knob 
Doves Flight Pochards Rush 
Ducks Paddling Quail Bevy (still current) 
Ducks Team Rooks Building 
Dunlins Flight Rooks Clamour 
Geese Gaggle (still current) Sheldrakes Dopping 
Geese Skein Snipe Walk 
Goldfinches Charm (still current) Snipe Wisp (still current) 
Grouse Covey (still current) Starlings Murmuration (still current) 
Grouse Pack (still current) Swallows Flight 
Gulls Colony Teal Bunch 
Hawks Cast Teal Knob 
Herons Sedge Teal Spring 
Lapwings Desert _ Widgeon Bunch 
Mallards Sord Widgeon Company 
Mallards Sute Widgeon Flight 
Nightingales Watch Widgeon Knob 
Partridges Covey (still current) Wildfowl Plump 
Peacocks Muster Wildfowl Sord 
Pheasants Nye Wildfowl Sute 
Woodcock Fall 


af 


(Rob is a new member of the Club and and | am pleased to include his interesting, early contribution! Ed.) 


CLEAN-UP AUSTRALIA DAY REPORT 


A big thankyou to the 8 members, 3 other members of the 
community and 2 children 

who helped pick up 20 bags of rubbish (including in excess of 2 

000 cigarette butts) at Jerringot! 
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OLYMPIC FROGS 


...Ade Foster 


8 Hazel Street, Belmont 3216 


| was lucky enough to spend three weeks as a volunteer at the 2000 Sydney Olympic games last September. The 
weather for the first two weeks was delightful, which made the twenty-five minute walk to the bus-park at the end of 
each day a pleasurable experience. The walk took us past the reconstituted wetlands, which are a feature of the 
Homebush Bay Olympic Park, and many frog calls could be heard each night. | was always too tired to investigate their 
source. We returned in January 2001, to officiate at the Sydney Youth Olympic Festival, and jumped at the chance to 
join a ‘Frog Walk’, led by Glen, a researcher with the National Museum. 


The pond that we examined was at the bottom of Olympic Boulevard, just a five minute walk from Stadium Australia. It 
was completely man-made, and vegetated to suit the needs of the endangered Green and Gold Bell Frog Litoria aurea, 
whose habitat at Olympic Park was destroyed to make way for Stadium Australia and the Superdome. The pond is 
about 150 metres long, about 40 wide at its widest point, and planted round the margins to provide shelter, while 
allowing open water for breeding. Striped Marsh Frogs Limnodynastes peroni, and tadpoles of L.aurea were carefully 
collected from their breeding grounds before the earthworks began, and were kept ready to stock the new pond when 
it was completed. However, when the time had come to release the frogs, the researchers found that the pond was 
already swarming with tadpoles. The recent survey of frogs in this wetland, found six, and possibly seven, species in 
residence, with L. aurea numbering almost 1500. 


Glen walked the margins of the water with a spotlight while the twelve or so participants in the walk kept to the pathway 
to avoid frightening or stepping on the frogs. By imitating their call, Glen was able to start the Green and Gold Bell Frogs 
calling, and by the time it was fully dark Peron's Tree Fogs Litoria peroni, Dwarf Tree Frogs L. fallax, Striped Marsh 
Frogs Limnodynastes peroni and Common Eastern Froglets Crinia signifera had joined the chorus. | thought | could 
hear Spotted Marsh Frogs Limnodynastes tasmaniensis, but Glen assured me the call was that of the striped cousin, 
L. peroni, having a much different call in the northern climes. The pond is.also known to be home to the Bleating Tree 
Frog, Litoria dentata, although it is much more common on other wetlands within the Olympic precinct. 


Glen was able to catch specimens of the Green and Gold Bell Frog, Peron's Tree Frog, Striped Marsh Frog and 
Common Froglet for us to examine. His uncanny mimicry of the various calls gave us a much better chance of isolating 
the separate calls from the multitude of contributors, and certainly fooled several frogs into responding. 


It was very gratifying to know that the Olympic Games has a green side, and that the future of the Green and Gold Bell 
Frog is much brighter as a direct.result of the 'Biggest Show on Earth’. 


a Frog habitat areas - contain key habitat 
for the Green and Golden Bell Frog 
population and are the areas most likely 
to contain frogs. 
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Report of talk given at general meeting of 6 Feb 2001 
by Allan Gould on the subject of 


THE HABITAT OF MARS 
... Roy Whiteside 


EARLY OBSERVATIONS 

In 1877 an Italian astronomer 
Giovanni Schiaparelli observed 
features on Mars which were thought 
to be channels. After incorrect 
translation into English these features 
were named ‘canals’ and it was 
speculated that these canals were 
made by intelligent beings. Dots in 
the middle of ‘canals’ were thought to 
be lagoons. The problem was that at 
that time the resolution of telescopes 
was limited. 

In the 1890s an American astronomer, 
Percival Lowell set up a private 
observatory in the Arizona desert to 
further study the ‘canals’. The desert 
conditions were not the best for 
viewing because of unstable laminar 
airflow. Lowell wrote many popular 
accounts on Mars and with the advent 
of photography tried to photograph 
and gave quite tenable explanations 
for the apparent growth and die-off of 
what was assumed to be vegetation. 
He had theories regarding the growth 
and shrinking of the polar caps of 
Mars and the possible distribution of 
water. In 1895 Lowell published his 
book on Mars and that captured the 
public imagination and people really 
wanted to believe that Mars was 
inhabited. Lowell’s observatory 
showed there was very little 
atmosphere on Mars and 
spectroscopic examination did not 
detect any water at that time. 

There were some opponents to 
Lowell's theories. Certain French 
astronomers, who had excellent 
telescopes operating in conditions of 
smoother laminar airflow, reported no 
evidence of ‘canals’ on the planets 
surface. 

Comparison between observations of 
illumination of the surfaces of the 
Moon and Mars led to the deduction 
that Mars was arid and very cold. 

It was not until the 1930s that more 
accurate details of the Mars habitat 
were evaluated e.g. typical 
temperatures on the surface vary from 
by -80° Celsius at night to -30° in 
daytime. 

In 1963 developments in 
spectroscopy detected traces of water 
in the Mars atmosphere. It was also 
revealed that there was a huge 
discrepancy between temperatures in 
the northern and southern 
hemispheres (where temperatures 
can reach 22°). Further observations 


did not find any oxygen in the 
Martian atmosphere that has 96% 
carbon dioxide. 


US MARINER 
commenced in 1964. 
The first flybys used probes which 
took a number of low resolution 
pictures which showed there were 
craters and that information 
destroyed a lot of the previous 
ideas of Mars. Mars appeared to be 
a dead and inert world covered in 
craters just like the moon, with very 
little atmosphere (only 6 millibars). 
Mapping from Mariner 
observations showed geology 
similar to that of Earth. 
Photographs showed features 
similar to those seen on sandy 
beaches on Earth when water from 
an incoming tide reacts with dry 
sand at the high water mark and 
the features in the sand which 
appear as water percolates out as 
the tide goes out. It was assumed 
that water had flowed on Mars in its 
past history producing tributaries 
as material had cascaded through 
crater walls. Photographs showed 
what appeared to be river deltas, 
showing that dry material had come 
down and had fanned out like a 
typical river delta depositing 
material and leaving a dry riverbed. 
They also saw small islands that 
appeared to obstruct water flow 
and around that you saw a tear- 
dropped shape and deposition of 
material behind the small 
obstruction. Later the Mariner 9 
Spacecraft flybys provided 
information that the initial picture 
from the earlier Mariner flybys had 
been wrong because it had shown 
that the whole Mars surface was 
covered in craters. The topography 
on Mars is quite complex, as apart 
from the polar caps, there are large 
chasms like the Mariner's trench 
and several large extinct 
volcanoes, with the largest named 
Olympus Mons. 


MISSIONS 


US VIKING MISSIONS 

These commenced in 1976 using 
orbitors and landers. The main 
aims were to undertake mapping 
and to search for life-forms in the 
form of bacteria. Two probes were 
sent to Mars with two sites chosen 
in different regions named Chryse 


and Utopia. On reaching the proposed 
sites the orbitors encountered huge 
dust storms encircling the planet 
which totally obliterated surface 
features. Consequently the probes 
were parked into an orbit around Mars 
until the dust storms abated and 
photographs were taken of the 
proposed landing sites. Two 
alternative sites were selected in the 
northern and southern hemispheres 
respectively. One site was close to 
the northern polar cap that has a crust 
of frozen carbon dioxide with a large 
quantity of ice underneath. If this ice 
were to melt, there would be enough 
water to cover the whole planet to a 
depth of 40 feet. The other site in the 
southern hemisphere, had the 
appearance of a flood plain. The 
southern polar cap is devoid of water 
but consists purely of frozen carbon 
dioxide. 

Three experiments were devised from 

the Viking landers to investigate for 

signs of living organisms. 

1. To put radioactive gases into a 
sample of Martian soil, blow out 
these gases and then finally burn 
the Martian soil and look for the 
release of radioactive compounds 
which had been metabolised into 
solid carbon-based material. If 
any organisms were present they 
would be metabolised into 
structures like proteins. The 
presence of these substances 
could be detected if gases were 
released when they were burnt. 
The first time this was done there 
was a release of gas but they 

` were unable to repeat it so the 
experiment was deemed to be 
inconclusive. 

2. To put in radioactive compounds 
and nutrients and test for the 
release of radioactive gases. 
However no radioactive gases 
were detected. 

3. To apply a number of radioactive 
nutrients to the Martian soil and 
look for the burst of gases. Each 
time this experiment was 
performed huge amounts of gas 
was released from the soil. After 
a lot of controversy the release of 
gas was thought to be due to the 
presence of peroxides or 
superoxides produced as a result 
of intense UV radiation. Identical, 
but inconclusive, results were 
obtained from both sites. 
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The next series of probes that were 
sent to Mars all failed, as none were 
able to make a successful landing. 


In 1997, however, a US Pathfinder 
mission made a successful landing on 
the planet. A weather station was 
established which reconfirmed 
conditions on the planet's surface, i.e. 
a low-pressure atmosphere, mainly of 
carbon dioxide and little water vapour. 
A small surface probe that bombarded 
rocks with neutrons showed that they 
were basically of volcanic origin. 
Other geological evidence suggested 
flowing material and has lead to the 
hypothesis that at some stage water 
was present on Mars. There is also a 
supposition that water is still present 
in the form of permafrost. When 
carbon dioxide comes out of the 
atmosphere it condenses onto the 
volcanoes. Allan reported that he has 
seen through a telescope a flash of 
sunlight reflected from a lump of 
frozen carbon dioxide on Olympus 
Mons from a distance of some 2 
million miles. 


SEASONS 

Mars has an inclination of 25°, which 
is similar to that of the Earth. It also 
rotates at about the same rate as the 
Earth. It therefore experiences 
seasons. During those seasons the 
frozen carbon dioxide in the southern 
pole sublimates off as gas. The 
temperature is rarely high enough to 
melt ice to produce water, because in 
the north temperatures are always 
well below freezing. However, in the 
south, summer temperatures can 
reach as high as 22° Celsius. 
Spectacular photographs were shown 
that had been taken from the Mariner 
and Viking space vehicles, showing 
some of the geological features of the 
planet. High-resolution photographs 
of a crater taken at different times 
showed that fresh depositions of 
Martian dust are occurring at the 
present time. This means that 
geological phenomena are occurring 
now. Photographs have shown that 
lava flows have occurred within the 
last several million years, whereas 
Mars was formed some 4500 million 
years ago. 

The latest Mars Global Surveyor is 
showing hills of strata where there are 
layers of deposition going on. This 
only occurs when you have a lake and 


material is being blown onto the - 


surface of that lake which sediments 
down and forms geological layers. 
Later there has been weathering to 
expose those layers. Vallis Marineris 
is the largest feature on the surface of 
Mars. It can be seen through a 


telescope as a gash. 


HABITABILITY 

Mars is just on the limit of 
habitability. It is not too close to the 
sun but it is about half the diameter 
of the Earth. It has cooled down 
and does not have a strong 
magnetic field. The larger magnetic 
fields on the Earth's surface deflect 
the solar wind arising from the 
surface of the Sun and stops it from 
eroding our atmosphere. Mars 
could not protect its atmosphere 
because of low gravity and 
magnetic field. The atmosphere on 
Mars exists because it is tilted and 
the seasons allow bursts of carbon 
dioxide to be released. The Earth’s 
habitat is stable because it has a 
large moon in comparison to the 
size of the Earth. This keeps the 
Earth in a stable 26° tilt of the polar 
axis which gives us our seasons, 
and with the moon it is in lock step, 
which keeps it at this tilt with a 
slight precession around the poles, 
but it is the moon that stops it from 
wobbling violently. Mars has two 
small moons (Deimos and Phobos) 
which are irregular cratered lumps 
of rock so that Mars wobbles from 


upright to over 50°. When Mars. 


wobbles right over all the frozen 
carbon dioxide from the poles is 
released into its atmosphere. This 
happens about every 50 million 
years and with the creation of a 
greenhouse effect the consequent 
warming could produce enough 
surface water to put oceans on 
Mars within the next 50 million 
years. 


METEORITES 

There is some evidence that 
amongst meteorite. fragments 
collected on Earth some originated 
from Mars, and there is scientific 
supposition as to what this means. 
If a meteorite comes through the 
Earth's atmosphere it usually 
dissipates, but sometimes 
fragments do land, and over a 
normal surface they are almost 
indistinguishable from an ordinary 
rock except for signs of melting. In 
Antarctica (where snow that has 
existed for some for millions of 
years) meteorites have been 
raining down on glaciers which 
move down to the sea where 
conditions are a little bit warmer. 
Some meteorites have been 
exposed on the surface of these 
glaciers. Examination of the 
trapped gases within one meteorite 
rock from the Antarctic showed that 
the gases were identical to, and in 


the same proportions as, those ` 


measured by the Viking probes. It was 
assumed from this evidence that the 
meteorite may have come from Mars. 


BACTERIA 

There is a form of haematite found on 
Mars which is only made by bacteria 
or other life-forms which use them as 
small magnets for direction finding. 
On Earth it is thought that birds can 
navigate by being able to use 
haematite crystals in their cells. It is 
thought that these magnetic cells are 
processed only by living organisms. 
This can only be confirmed if fossils of 
possible life-forms are found on Mars. 
At the present time everything is 
suggestive that there could have been 
life on Mars. If life-forms are still 
present, they are going to be in an 
extremely rudimentary form of 
bacteria which may be involved in 
very low level of photosynthesis. On 
Earth there are life -forms that can live 
under extreme conditions, e.g. ultra 
heat, ultra cold, high levels of 
radiation (solar and gamma). Core 
samples have revealed different 
forms of bacteria living as far as 100 
km below the surface. lf all living 
organisms were irradiated from the 
surface of the Earth, life-forms would 
spring back within a million years. In 
the Antarctic under extremely cold 
conditions there is nothing apparently 
living, but when a rock is cracked 
open, there is a green ring consisting 
of photosynthetic bacteria using the 
first millimetre or so of rock to filter out 
harmful radiation. In this zone, 
sufficient water can seep into cracks 
in the rock and filtered light allows 
photosynthesis to occur. In a salt- 
mine bacteria are present which have 
been preserved in salt crystals for 
millions years, and these bacteria can 
be resurrected. 


The oldest life form on Earth is about 
3.8 billion years, which was about 500 
million years after the Earth was 
formed. This is evidenced by the 
discovery of preserved fossils of 
bacterial colonies that have been 
found in Western Australia. It is being 
realised that life was formed on Earth 
from chemical reactions occurring on 
a large scale in the presence of water 
and energy. In the early stages of 
Mars there was plenty of water, but it 
evaporated about one billion years 
ago. It would have had some two 
billion years before that time for life- 
forms to start up, to develop and to die 
out at a later period. Until a geologist 
can go to Mars, drill down and 
examine rock samples we will not 
know for certain if there was once life 
on Mars. 


<> 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


...Barry Lingham 


20th February 2001 


Weird Birds of the World 
Speaker: Barry Lingham 


Selection Criteria: being weird due 
to either the behaviour, plumage or 
physiology of a particular bird. | 
have deliberately eliminated our 
Australian weird birds (the 
Malleefowl, Cassowary, Emu, 
Bowerbirds etc.) to concentrate on 
the more exotic species that may not 
be known to the average GFNC 
member. 


Bee Hummingbird 

Calypte helenae 

This bird is one of the 319 species of 
hummingbird in the world. The 
hummingbirds are found in the 
Americas with most species 
concentrated in the tropical zones. 
The Bee Hummingbird is the 
smallest bird species in the world, 
weighing less than 2 grams and 
having a length of less than 5 cm. 
This species is found in Cuba. 


The hummingbird gets its name 
from the sound produced by the 
vibrating wings of the birds — they 
can vibrate at up to 200 beats per 
second. Their amazing flying 
muscles are larger in proportion to 
size and weight than any other bird. 
These birds can fly up and down, left 
and right and forwards and 
backwards as they manipulate 
themselves to suck nectar from 
flowers. 


The dashing flight burns up a lot of 
energy. They can conserve some 
energy by lowering their body 
temperature at night or during cold 
spells. A physiologist investigating 
the Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
used metabolic tests to prove that 
these birds could not possibly store 
enough food energy to fly over the 
Gulf of Mexico (some 800 
kilometres). Thankfully » the 
hummingbirds took no notice of this 
report and continue to fly the 
distance twice per year. 


Because many species of 
hummingbird are so beautifully 
coloured, they were used as a 
fashion accessory or jewellery in the 
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19th century. One London dealer 


alone imported 400 000 skins in 
one year. Some of the skins are 
from species that have not been 
found in the field by ornithologists. 


(Ref: Birds of the World pp. 168- 
170) 


Pileated Woodpecker 
Dryocopus pileatus 
Woodpeckers are found almost 
everywhere except Australia. 
They sit upright on vertical tree 
trunks, using their short legs with 
two toes forward and two back to 
grip the bark with sharp curved 
nails. The stiff tail feathers act as 
a prop. The bill of woodpeckers 
is straight, hard and pointed, 
forming an ideal chisel. The skull 
is strong and thick walled to 
absorb the shocks as the birds 
rapidly pound against the wood to 
form a hole for a nest or to dig out 
a boring grub. The woodpeckers 
advertise their presence by 
drumming against a hollow 
branch, metal stovepipe or a tin 
roof. 


The Pileated Woodpecker is 
found in Southern Canada and 
the USA. 


(Ref: Birds of the World pp. 191- 
194; The Illustrated Encyclopedia 
of Birds p. 216) 


Roadrunner 

Geococcyx californianus 

The Roadrunner is a member of 
the Ground-cuckoo family. It 
feeds mainly on snakes and 
lizards by chasing them down in 
the desert regions or open 
woodland of the southwestern US 
states and Mexico. It also eats a 
great variety of insects, spiders, 
scorpions, snails, some young 
birds and small mammals, and 
fruits and seeds. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 153, 
http://;www.npwrc.usgs.gov/resou 
rce/1998/forest/species/geoccali. 
html) 


Keel-billed Toucan 
Ramphastos sulfuratus 

There are 37 species of Toucans 
found in the tropical forests of the 
Americas. The enormous bills, 
can be as long as the body of the 
birds. The bills are not well suited 
to feeding on their fruit diet, with 


the birds being forced to throw food 
up in the air and then catching and 
swallowing it. The bills are hollow 
and lightweight, so they are not as 
cumbersome as they appear. The 
true purpose of the brightly coloured 
bills is probably as a means of 
species identification, with differing 
bill colour amongst species of 
similar plumage. 


The Keel-billed Toucan Ramphastos 
sulfuratus, is a South American bird 
with a huge beak. This social bird 
lives in small flocks in lowland 
rainforests. It is a poor flyer, and 
moves mostly by hopping around 
trees. (Toucans roost in holes in 
trees.) It is about 50 cm (20 inches) 
with the large bill up to one-third of 
its length. The bill is brightly 
coloured, light-weight, and edged 
with toothed margins. It has four 
toes on each foot; two toes face 
forwards and two face backwards. 
Males are slightly larger than 
females, but their colouration is 
similar. 


(Ref: Birds of the World pp. 191-194; 
The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Birds 
p. 216 
http://www.enchantedlearning.com/ 
subjects/birds/printouts/Toucancolor 
ing.html) 


Secretary Bird 

Sagittarius serpentarius 

This amazing bird of prey, in a family 
on its own, is found on the plains of 
Southern Africa. Standing some 1.2 
metres (4 feet) tall with long legs 
and a plume of feathers like a bunch 
of old fashioned quill pens forming a 
crest, this distinctive bird feeds on 
snakes, lizards and rodents. The 
name may be a Francophone 
corruption of the Arabic saqr-et-tair 
which means ‘hunter-bird’. The long 
legs allow it to run after its prey, and 
the legs are used to pin down the 
prey where it is killed by blows from 
the feet and wings. Sometimes hard 
to kill prey is taken aloft and dropped 
from a great height onto hard 
ground. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 74; The 
Treasury of Birds pp. 55,60 
http:/Awww.montereybay.com/creag 
rus/secretarybird.html) 


Red-legged Seriema 

Cariama cristata 

The Red-legged Seriema ranges 
through open vegetation from 
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eastern Brazil to central Argentina. 
They are large birds, over 1 metre 
tall, who hunt insects, rodents and 


reptiles. This species and the 
related Black-legged Seriema, 
Chunga burmeisteri are the 


remaining descendants of a group 
of large carnivorous birds. 
Mesembriornis and Brontornis 
reached over 2.5 metres (8 feet) in 
height. The ferocious Diatryma had 
a body weight as heavy as the Moas 
- standing over 2.1metres (7 feet) 
tall with a short massive neck, large 
head and huge hatchet-like beak, it 
must have been a fearsome 
creature. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 112, 
http://montereybay.com/creagrus/se 
riemas.html) 


Hoatzin 

Opistocomus hoazin 

This bird has perplexed taxonomists 
for over 100 years. It has so many 
unique features that it may be given 
a separate order of its own. It may 
be related to cuckoos, but is 
probably more closely related to the 
Galliformes. The Hoatzin is a very 
odd, monotypic species which lives 
in backwater of the Amazon and 
Orinoco basins of South America. It 
is often considered one of the most 
primitive of birds. 


The Hoatzin is some 50 cm or 2 feet 
long with a long neck, very small 


blue-faced head and loose crest of - 


stiff feathers. Small colonies of 10- 
50 birds live together. The newly 
hatched Hoatzin, whilst having no 
feathers have two well developed 
functional claws on the wings. They 
use these, along with their feet 
claws to move about on branches in 
lizard-like fashion. The chicks can 
swim well and will drop into the 
water if danger threatens and then 
climb back up the nest tree using its 
claws, Adults lack these wing claws 
but have an immense two part crop 
used as storage for the rubbery 
leaves of the plants it eats. The 
vegetable matter ferments in the 
crop so that it acts a little like the 
stomach of a ruminant such as a 
cow. The crop is so big that it takes 
part of the keel and muscles usually 
used by birds to fly, so the Hoatzin is 
unable to fly far. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 100; The 
Treasury of Birds pp. 55-56, The 
World Atlas of Birds p. 95) 
http://montereybay.com/creagrus/ho 
atzin.html 


Common Puffin 

Fraturcula arctica 

This strange looking bird is at 
home in the oceans of the 
northern Atlantic ocean where it is 
able to dive deeply and ‘fly’ under 
water in pursuit of the small fish 
that are its favourite food. The 
beak has two special adaptations. 
It has backwards facing 
serrations that help it to hold fish 
plus the ability to open the mouth 
so that the mandibles are parallel. 
They are able to hold up to 40 fish 
in the bill that can be taken back 
to the nest burrows to feed the 
young. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 139; 
The World Atlas of Birds p. 135) 


The Brown Kiwi 

Apteryx australis 

This is one of three kiwi species, 
all of which are endemic to New 
Zealand. It is found on both the 
North and South islands. They 
are the smallest of the flightless 
birds and can be found in thick 
swampy forest areas. About the 
size of a small chicken, the egg 
laid by the Brown Kiwi weighs 
about 400 gm (one pound) which 
is 25% of the weight of the 
female. The egg takes over 75 
days to hatch in the burrow which 
forms the nest. 


The kiwis have a small 
rudimentary wing covered by the 
coarse hair-like plumage that 
covers the body. They run on 
short stout legs with an awkward 
rolling gait. The long beak has 
nostrils at the very tip (unlike any 
other bird) giving the kiwi a keen 
sense of smell that they use to 
find worms and insects when they 
hunt during the night. Most birds 
lack a sense of smell. 


The closest relative to the kiwis 
was probably the extinct Moas. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 15; The 
World Atlas of Birds p. 211) 
http://hike.org/natural_history/Bir 
ds.html 


Hammer Head 
umbretta 

This queer looking bird is classed 
with the herons but it is difficult to 
classify. It flies with extended 
legs and neck in the manner of a 
stork or ibis, but has a heron like 


Scopus 


voice. It has a wide, flat bill unlike 
any heron and the lice that parasitise 
it are related to lice found on 
plovers. 


It is about 50 cm long, and generally 
a brownish colour. The legs are 
comparatively short and it has a 
large head on a thick neck. The 
horizontal crest leads to the imagery 
of a ‘hammer head’ . Found 
wherever there is water in tropical 
Africa, the nest consists of an 
immense dome structure up to 2 
metres deep. On the outside, it is 
decorated with a range of colourful 
objects. Within the compartmented 
interior, the birds lay their eggs. 
Hammerheads have many 
superstitions surrounding them, 
being considered a bad luck omen, 
especially if they are molested. 


(Ref: Birds of the World pp. 55-56; 
The World Atlas of Birds p. 211) 


Shoe-bill (Whalehead) 
Balaeniceps rex 

This is one of the most bizarre 
looking birds in the world. It is found 
in dense papyrus swamps in 
Southern Africa where it hunts for 
lungfish and catfish. It resembles a 
heron with an enormous beak that is 
so heavy that it has to rest it on its 
neck most of the time. The beak is 
almost as wide as it is long. The bird 
is 1 to 1.2 metres tall (3.5 - 4 feet) 
and walks slowly as it hunts before 
thrusting its massive head to snap 
up a fish. 


(Ref: Birds of the World pp. 55-56; 
The World Atlas of Birds p. 212) 
Horned Screamer 
cornuta 

The three species of South 
American screamers are all long 
legged wading and swimming birds 
about the size of a small turkey. 
They have some strange anatomical 
features. They grow feathers over 
all their bodies (like ostriches, 
penguins and colies) lacking bare 
patches (apteria) between the tracts. 
They lack small bony straps 
(uncinate processes) that 
strengthen the rib cage in all other 
birds - a characteristic of the extinct 
archeopteryx. The bones are all 
hollow, even the spine and wing 
digits. Under the skin, they have a 
series of air sacs, like pelicans, that 
crackle if pressed. 


Anhima 


` The Horned Screamer is found over 
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most of northern tropical South 
America. It has a strange 15cm 
frontal spike that curves forward 
from the middle of its forehead. 
Screamers have a loud goose like 
call. They are often domesticated 
and used as watch-dogs for 
domestic fowl. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 63; The 
World Atlas of Birds pp. 86;94;231) 


Great Curassow 

Crax rubra 

There are 38 species of curassow 
found between Texas and 
Argentina. The family includes the 
Chachalaca and Guans, but the 
largest members are the curassows. 
They are related to the megapodes 
of Australia, with a large hind toe at 
the same level as the front toes. 


The Great Curassow, found from 
southern Mexico to Ecuador, is 
about a metre long. The head is 
topped with a crest of erectile 
recurved feathers and yellow fleshy 
cere. Unfortunately they are 
delicious eating which does not help 
their survival prospects. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 87; The 
World Atlas of Birds p. 233) 


Ruff 

Philomachus pugnax 

In Australia, we sometimes see this 
large sandpiper in its grey plumage, 
similar to many other waders seen 
during our summer. When the male 
Ruff (females are known as 
Reeves) returns to Northern Eurasia 
to breed, it undergoes an amazing 
transformation. Not only is the Ruff 
sexually diamorphic (males look 
different to females), the males are 
also polymorphic, displaying a wide 
range of colours. The Ruff grows a 
fringe of feathers around the neck 
that may be white, buff, chestnut or 
glossy purplish black with varying 
amounts of barring. The face is 
bare with warty bumps and ranges 
in colour from yellow to white, buff or 
black. The wings and back are 
usually barred. Body colours are 
variable. i 


This magnificent plumage is 
displayed when the Ruff dances on 
a small area called a lek, competing 
against other males in dancing and 
mock combat flights. At the end of 
the breeding season, the Ruff 
reverts to the drab grey of the 
Reeve. 
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(Ref: Birds of the World pp. 122- 
123; The World Atlas of Birds p. 
125; Waders of the World p. 164) 


Black Skimmer 

Rynchops niger 

There are three species of 
skimmers in the world including 
the Indian Skimmer, African 
Skimmer and the Black Skimmer 
of North and South America. The 
bill of the skimmer is unique, 
having the lower mandible longer 
than the top. The birds fly close 
to the surface of water with the 
lower mandible slicing through 
the water. When it hits a small 
minnow, the upper mandible 
snaps shut capturing the fish. 
The fish is then flipped out of the 
water and swallowed, and the bill 
lowered into the water again 
without missing a beat. 
Skimmers are related to terns. 


(Ref: Birds of the World pp. 
130,137; The World Atlas of Birds 


p. 71) 


Oilbird (Guacharo) 

Steatornis caripensis 

This unusual bird is placed in an 
order of its own. Related to the 
frogmouths, it has evolved some 
unique habits. The birds are the 
only nocturnal fruit eaters, 
plucking fruit from trees whilst 
hovering like a helicopter. They 
have evolved their nocturnal 
flying skills to the extent that they 
are able to navigate in completely 
dark caves in the manner of bats 
and cave swiftlets. By emitting 
high pitched signals, they are able 
to echo-locate by reading the 
presence of obstacles from the 
reflected sound. Oilbirds roost in 
caves by clinging to the rock walls 
in the manner of swifts. 


The young are fed on oily fruit and 
weigh up to 1.5 times the adult. 
This made them a target of Indian 
tribes who took them for cooking 
oil. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 157, 
160; The World Atlas of Birds p. 
82) 


Ornate Umbrellabird 
Cephalopterus ornatus 

This bird is part of the large 
cotinga family. Many of the 
cotingas have strange feathers. 
The Umbrellabirds have crests of 


March 


retractable feathers they can expand 
like a parasol when displaying. They 
also possess an inflatable lappet 
hanging from the throat. The Ornate 
Umbrellabird is about 40 cm (16 
inches) long with a lappet that 
reaches 33 cm (13 inches). These 
birds are tree top dwellers in tropical 
South America, but their habits are 
poorly known. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 203, 205) 


Crestless Gardener 

Amblyornis inornatus 

This small bird from Western New 
Guinea is closely related to our 
bowerbirds. It is a maypole builder, 
selecting a small tree to act as the 
centre pole of its elaborate display. 
Sticks are piled up over a metre high 
around the base of the tree. The 
male then builds a smaller pyramid 
at the base of another nearby 
sapling and then arches over the 
intervening space. The gardeners 
plant mosses in their dancing 
grounds and decorate the walls of 
the bower with mosses ferns and 
flowers. 


(Ref: Birds of the World p. 230) 


Wrybill 

Anarhynchus frontalis 

This New Zealand Wader has 
developed a specialised bill to 
extract prey from underneath 
stones. The bill has a bend to the 
right about half way along it. 


(Ref: Waders of the World p. 90) 
£ 


Next Meeting — March 20 


Speaker: 

Craig Morley will present ‘Birds from 
the Inside Out — Part 2’ following his 
discussion on the special anatomy 


of birds started in Part 1 last year. 


Note: Chris Tsaros will not be able to 
give his scheduled talk in April. 
Marilyn Hewish will instead give a 
talk on the ‘Birds of Long Forest.’ 


(The Editor apologises for listing 
January 2001 Bird Observations last 
month, as August 2000.) 
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MID-WEEK 
BIRD GROUP OUTING 


...Rhonda Jennings 


On February15th, 14 members met 
at Waurn Ponds before leaving at 
8.30 am to travel to Bald Hills. The 
sun was shining after early morning 
rain when we stopped at our first 
location that was a very productive 
spot. The high lights were: Blue- 
winged Parrots which delighted us 
by repeatedly opening and 
displaying their tail and wing 
feathers for all to see; Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos, Gang Gangs, 
Dusky Woodswallow, White-eared 
Honeyeater and a Great Cormorant 
that flew overhead. ` 


Other birds seen here were Pacific 
Black Duck, Australian Magpie, 
Eastern Rosella, Welcome 
Swallow, Brown Thornbill, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo, Eastern Yellow 
Robin, Spotted Pardalote, Superb 
Fairy-wren, Grey Fantail, Purple- 
crowned Lorikeet, White-browed 
Scrubwren. 


At our next stop, we added 
White-throated Treecreeper, 
Grey Shrike-thrush and Common 
Bronzewing. Peter Bright, who 
was in the lead car (which was 
fitting because he was leader for 
the day), saw two Beautiful 
Firetail. Unfortunately for the rest 
of us, he was the only one who 
did. However, while stopped 
here, we saw Tree Martins and 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo. 


Our morning tea stop produced a 
variety of different foods. We 
saw the ever faithful New Holland 
Honeyeater and more Yellow- 
tailed Black-Cockatoo. 


During our next walk, Rufous 
Whistlers, White-naped 
Honeyeater, one Red Wattlebird 
and Pied Currawong were seen. 
A Brown Falcon hovering and 
gliding above the hills was the 
last bird added to our morning list 
of 32 species, which was a good 
tally for such a windy morning. 


Another enjoyable morning 


of birding. yl, 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
GROUP EXCURSION 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15TH 


Thursday 15th March to Lake 
Modewarre. This may come as a 
surprise to those on the last outing, 
as a different location had been more 
or less agreed upon. However, after 
consultation with the excursion 
leader, we agreed that this location 
would have more to offer at this time. 


Meet at Waurn Ponds Shopping 
Village at 8.30 am behind the Green 
Grub Nursery all-day parking), or at 
the intersection of Considines and 
Taylors Roads, Modewarre at 9.00 
am. Please bring a telescope if you 
have one. 


Bring morning tea; finish about 12.30 
pm. 


Leader: Kay Campbell. 
Enquiries to Polly 5244 0182. 


BIRD OBSERVATIONS February 2001 


-- compiled by John Bottomley 


The reports below represent about twenty percent of those received this month. The most exciting report was without 
doubt of the Little Bittern at Jerringot. This is a very unusual bird for the Geelong region.and was quite a find for the 
Prestons. They gave a very full and accurate description that satisfied everyone that this is a sighting that can be 
confirmed. All in all it has been a very good month for crakes, rails and the like with reports from Reedy Lake, Jerringot 
and elsewhere including a Black-tailed Native-hen at Point Henry. We also have a significant number of breeding and 
possible breeding records. We have two unusual records: one of a Magpie Lark trying to be a Peach-faced Lovebird 
and one of a Mistletoebird ensuring its future food supplies! Please keep the reports coming. We use all records to 
compile the annual bird report. 


Observations were submitted by (BL) Barry Lingham, (CGo) Colin Goldsworthy, (GMc) Gordon McCarthy, (GT) Graeme 
Tribe, (JB) John Bottomley, (JC) Joan Cohen, (JN) John Newman, (HS) Hans Streefkerk, (LP) Lorraine Preston, (MHe) 
Marilyn Hewish, (MAC) Margaret Cameron, (PS) Penny Smith, (PSt) Pat Streefkerk, (PT) Peter Turner, (RT) R Turner, 
(RG) Rob Ganly, (RK) Rachel Keary, (RMc) Rob Mckenzie, (RP) Robert Preston, (SSi) Sheila Silver, (VC) Vernon 
Cohen, (VLJ) Valerie Lloyd-Jones, 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 1 25/01/01 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Cape Barren Goose 1 02/02/01 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
88 02/02/01 Lake Martin along drain on East Side. RMc, JB, 
P MAC 
Black-faced Cormorant 1 23/01/01 Queenscliff. Off-shore. RMc 
Nankeen Night Heron 25 17/02/01 Limeburners Bay. Groups of six or seven flying towards Bay at PS 
sunset. 
2 17/01/01 Buckley's Falls. One with breeding plumage. RMc 
Little Bittern 21/01/01 Jerringot. Very unusual. A full description given. A confirmed LP, RP 
sighting. 
Glossy Ibis 5 10/02/01 Hospital Swamp. JN, SSi 
Black Kite 1 02/02/01 Mount Duneed. RKS 
1 02/02/01 Mount Hesse. The same bird as the above record? RMc, JB, 


MAC 


16 
Species (cont.) 


Brolga 


Buff-banded Rail 


Lewin's Rail 
Baillon's Crake 


Australian Spotted Crake 


Spotless Crake 
Black-tailed Native-hen 


Latham's Snipe 


Crested Pigeon 


Long-billed Corella 
Tawny Frogmouth 
White-throated Needletail 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Speckled Warbler 


Yellow Thornbill 
Southern Whiteface 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 


Brown-headed Honeyeater 


Red-capped Robin 


Varied Sitella 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Satin Flycatcher 
Magpie-lark 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 


White-winged Triller 


Dusky Woodswallow 


Grey Butcherbird 
Red-browed Finch 


Diamond Firetail 


Mistletoebird 


No. 


A 


A NN a OQ a amn 


150-200 
12+ 


2 
2 


A œ 


wo 
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Date 
02/12/00 
02/02/01 


20/02/01 
23/01/01 
20/02/01 


20/01/01 
16/12/00 
23/01/01 
10/02/01 
23/01/01 
20/01/01 
12/02/01 


10/01/01 
18/01/01 


17/01/01 
14/01/01 


21/01/01 
25/01/01 


30/01/01 
20/01/01 


21/01/01 
10/01/01 


18/01/01 
19/02/01 


06/02/01 
10/02/01 
10/02/01 


24/01/01 
14/12/00 
28/01/01 


17/01/01 
28/01/01 


31/01/01 


14/02/01 
17/02/01 
30/12/00 
68/02/01 
20/02/01 
30/12/00 
11/11/00 
18/12/00 
18/02/01 
10/01/01 


11/10/00 
18/01/01 


Jan-Feb 
15/01/01 


30/01/01 
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Comments 
Rokewood. 
Lake Martin along drain on East Side. Two pairs. 


Jerringot. 

Reedy Lake. With Australian Spotted and Baillon’s Crakes. 
Hovell's Creek. 

Jerringot. 

Reedy Lake. One half grown downy chick. 

Reedy Lake. 

Hospital Swamp. 

Reedy Lake. 

Jerringot. One also on 24/01/01. 

Ornamental Pond at ALCOA, Point Henry. Very unusual 
sighting. 

Hospital Swamp. 

Jerringot. 

Begola wetlands, Collendina. 

Begola wetlands, Collendina. 

Jerringot. 

Reedy Lake. 


West of Exford Weir. Also 3 on 08/02/01 
Freshwater Creek. Present 04/02/01. 


Anakie. 
Bannockburn Bush. 


You Yangs. 


DeMotts Road, Anakie. In early evening at end of hot day just 
before a rain squall. 

Long Forest. Yellow-rumped Mallee form. A breeding record. 
Two fledged young. 

Long Forest. A breeding record. Three fledged young being 
fed by adults. 

Long Forest. Possible breeding record as one bird was 
carrying food. 

Highton. Not often seen. Also 3+ on 18/02/01. 

You Yangs. Also 18/01/01. Three on 16/10/00 

Long Forest. A breeding record. A very young fledgling being 
fed by an adult. 

Brisbane Ranges. A pair with one young. Above Staughton 
Vale. 

Long Forest. A second breeding record. Adult male feeding a 
fledged young. 

You Yangs: Two young attended by adults. 

Queens Park. An adult and two juveniles. 

Lara. 

You Yangs. Two juveniles, one begging. 

Wensleydale. Singing in early dawn. 

Newcombe. Imitating a peach-faced love bird! 

You Yangs. Nest with two eggs. 

Buckleys Falls. 

You Yangs. Female feeding three young. 

Long Forest. A flock including seven fledged young. 
Bannockburn Bush. Two single birds and two families each 
with two young. 

Leopold. Two young fledged. 

Jerringot. 

Freshwater Creek. Large flock with numerous young. Were 
uncommon twenty years ago. 

You Yangs. One group of eight consisted of two adults feeding 


six young on one branch. 
You Yangs. Watched defecating a seed onto a branch. 
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Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 woodies@jc.com.au 


Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
lingham.barry.k @ edumail.vic.gov.au 


Committee Member Lynn Barrington 
3 Ade Foster 5243 9478 adenpeny@netlink.com.au 

: Bernie Franke 5224 1312 berkers@smartchat.net.au 

Claire Greenwell 52437047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 

` = Diana Primrose 5250 1811 

z 3 Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

: ý Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5281 5014 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0409 723022 
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